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AMERICAN FOLK INST2UMENTS 
I. THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN DULCIMER™ 


by 
Charles Faulkner Bryan 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


With increasing enthusiasm for American folklore has come a strong desire 
for more information on the thousands of little details which have helped to 
develop this lore. Our most outstanding legends have been documented for pos= 


terity; folk song collections enpear with much more frequency; our quaint figures 
of speech, riddles, and superstitions are being widely collected and appreciated, 

It is fortunate that we have discovered and preserved this lore, for only a decade 
or so ago much of it was disappearing at a very rapid pace, 


With the good feeling that things are pretty well in hand as far as the 
collecting of our lore is concerned, we may now take some time in looking for 
those minutiae contributing to the development of this lore. For. back of and 
along with every legend are thousands of circumstances, attitudes of mind, 
stubbornnss of belief, and community reactions and feelings. lach folk super- 


stition his a deeper meaning than can be found in the mere recitation of it. 


Sheets on the clothes line on New Year's Day may mean a death in the family dur- 
ing the coming year only because at some time or place there was a strong sub- 
stantiation of the belief. The sifting of the fact from the fancy in much of 
our lore is rewarding and also most enlightening. Did the stars fall when 
Reelfoot Lake was formed in West Tennessee,or were the astronomical phenomenon 
and the earthquake made to coincide retrospectively after the passage of many 
years? Did Old Joe Clark become a decent citizen in some versions of the old 
American ditty because of the purification requirements of some communities? 
Why has the meter of Old Hundred gone through a gradual change since its bold 
beginning on this continent centuries ago? 


These and hundreds of other back-of-the-folk details urge the investigator 
to enter new channels and to pursue paths now opened since the major load of 
collecting is being taken care of, 


One of the most amazing gaps in our de is in the field of folk instru- 
ments. How it happens that t.is obvious part of tne Americana has been 
neglected is hard to mnders=e 


For a long time I have wanted some sort of recognition and understanding 
for our folk instruments. Countless volumes and papers have been written on 
formal music and the use of instruments, but the study has stopped there. 


*Editor's note: This is the first in a series of articles on musical instruments 
produced :and used by the folk, Other discussions will deal with the hammerec 
dulcimer, improvised instruments, jewsharp, banjo, mandolin, et cetera. 
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Around the fast disappearing stoves in country stores, the fiddle is discussed, 
but not as it is in formal study. To hear a plain-spoken conversation about 
rattlesnake rattles in a fiddle is a most interesting pastime. As one old-timer 
said, "The rattlesnake rattle, hit make a he out of a she," The masculinity of 
the fiddle, or on the other hand the femininity of this — is only one 
of the hundreds of passed-over facets of our folklore. | 


To me, the most amazing ov’ a has been in the study of the dulcimer. 
How could this beautiful instrs:en* have eluded the mvsicologist and the student 
of music development? The age of a satisfactory “<finition of the term or 
adequate description of the instrunet in all of the boc’s on musical instruments 
certainly points to the fact that recognition has been too long delayed. | 


At the risk of erring on many points, I am taking on myself to put down my 
findings about the dulcimer, with the hope that this quaint and beautiful sound 
and this subtle shape will come to be known by all of those interested in the 
folk arts, 2s well as those engaged in the study of formal music. 


Scattered here and there in a few books and articles there are references to 
the dulcimer, The word is used as a cover-all for several instruments with such . 
a degree of oscillation that most people are confused when they see the word. In 
the best of our informed circles the mountain dulcimer is called by such names as 
zither and banjo. Indeed, this misunderstanding of the instrument is to be found 
in the very latest and finest of our textbooks on musical instruments. 


If the reader will not take offense at a simple illustration or at my ef- 
frontery in naming for the first time the different instruments, I shall proceed 
_ to do so since no one has cared to clarify the confusion, 


I. Hammered dulcimer 


Types of the : 
dulcimer | - A. Cross fretted 
Ile Appal achian 
Mountain dulcimer 
T 


— 


| Half fretted 


Among the American fol: there are two types of dulciners: the hammered 
dulcimer and the Appalachi-. Moentain dulci:ier. The folk nuve always used the 
word to cover both types, j.-t *s music historians have used it in widely dif~- 
ferent ways. The word itse'= is a beautiful one. Its three syllables sound as 
sweet as the tones of the instrument itself; hence it is easy to understand why 
literature found a use for it. In American folk speech, the word is pronounced 
"“dulcymore." To each owner of an instrument his owm "dulcymore" is the only kind 
in existence, whether it be a hammered dulcimer or an Appalachian Mountain dulci- 
mer. Music historians and eyclopeataa usually speak of the dulcimer as being 
an instrument of many strinzs, struck by hammers. This type of instrument, wnich 
appeared on our chart as Tyre I, is the same sort of cymbalum which appears in 
history books. Usually it is ‘mentioned as the forerunner of the piano. 


The Appalachian Mountain dulcimer is the least known of all the folk in- 
struments. Thanks to a few outstanding individuals, among whom is John Jacob. 
Niles, the instrumen~ is not so totally obscure as it was twenty-five years ago. 
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Yet this type of dulcimer is completely ignored in our latest books on music. A 
few books on mountain arts and crafts carry references and pictures, but how this 
beautiful instrument has escaped the inquiring mind of the musicologist is a great 


mystery. 


The Appalachian Mountain dulcimer is an elongated, fretted instrument, nar- 
row in width, with a flat top and bottom. it usually has three or four strings. 
The instrument is played as it rests above the knees oi the player or on a table. 
It has no bridg® as in the case of the fiddle. The strings are tightened by 
pegs placed in the scroll. Unusual bits of woodcarving may be found at either 
end of the instrument. An outstanding characteristic is the long fret piece 
which runs the length of the instrument and wiiich is glued to the flat top ser- 
vice. This block of wood is hollowed out and serves as an additional amplification 
for the vibrating strongs. The thickness of this large block gives an illusion 
of heaviness, but one is always surprised, upon taking up the instrument, with 
its light woight. On the flat underside there are, in many cases, small hardwood 
pegse These transfer the vibrations of the instrument to a table, which can 
give additional amplification should the player wish to be heard in a large room 
Various shzped sound holes are placed to the right and left of the fret piece, 


The dulcimer maker selects his woods carefully. The finest dulcimers are 
made from fiddle-woods (spruce or maple), but instruments made of any of the 
Southern woods can be found. Walnut predominates in certain types of instruments. 
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In the illustrations given on the preceding page, the reader will note a 
wide variety of ideas as to shape. The dulcimer was never made on an assembly 
line. The maker spends hours on each instrument, putting into his creation his 
own ideas of beauty. No two of the old instruments are alike. The dulcimer 


makers of years past regarded each instrument as “his'n" and was loath to - 
with it. 


The instrument-is . played in three ways. (1) It may be played by strumming 
the strings with a turkey feather while the left hand slides a noter up and down 
the fret board. These noters are made from cane joints. The sliding of the 
glazed, hard surface of the dry cane against the loose strings gives a sound not 
found on any instrument. (2) It‘can also be played by strumming the strings 
with the fingers or fingernail backs and fretting with the noter. (3) Finally, 
it is capable of being played by plucking the strings and using the left hand to 
fret rather than using a cane noter, This is the most complicated of all the 
ways of playing. 


The instrument is tuned in a most unusual way. In the case of tne four- | 
‘string instrument, the strings are tuned in the following way: 
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Each instrument is made to a certain pitch. The knowledge of this proper 
pitch in every case scems to have been a secret of the maker.] worked with one in- 
strument for three years before finding its key. Only after countless hours of 
experimentation did I find that it speaks best in the key of A. I am sure that 
Mr. Russell, who made the instrument and who is now playing on a heavenly 
dulcimer, knew that it should be tuned to A, but for some reason this secret 
was not passed on. 


Most moderns try to tune the dulcimer in too high a pitch, The entire 
beauty of sound is lost when the strings are too tense. They should always be 
loose enough to allow pushing *o the fret with the slightest of pressure. 


The frets are placed on tae fret piece in a most distinct manner. Should 
the instrument be tuned . 
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ae frets would give off this scale 


or our major scale with a lowered seventh. This mixolydian scale makes pos- 
sible the accompanying of modal folk melodies, 


The old anvil hammered strings have disappeared. Today good results are 
achieved by using the guitar's upper E and G strings. | | . 


On the chart given on page 2 the Appalachian dulcimer was divided into 
two types: the half fretted «nd the cross fretted. All I have said above ap- 
| plies to both instruments. 


The half fretted dulcimer; ; "which is by far the most prevalent, has the 
frets only under the upper two strings. ‘the two base strings are drone strings. 
Their bagpipe whine throughout the folk tune being played is a true character- 
istic of the instrument. The player must make his tune on the two strings 
nearest him and be content to have the same harmonies (drone note) throughout. 


In the cross fretted instruments, the frets are under all strings as they 
are in the guitar and mandolin. By careful fingering, chords may be ie 
and a great variety given to the music. 


Should the finger be placed across all strings on any given fret, the 
instrument gives off a different key from the key of the free-sounding strings. 
This principle makes it possible to change keys on the cross fretted dulcimer. 
This would be an ampossibility on the half fretted dulcimer, 


In closing this first article on tne dulcimer, I wish to point out that 
many other chapters must come, The long and obscure history of the instrument 
must be uncovered. To follow any of the historical threads usually leads to a 
blank wall. A look at old paintings in which musical instfuments appear could 
perhaps be the best cue to the history of this instrument since the word 
dulcimer has been used so loosely in writing. ‘The influence of the instrument 
on our folk songs should be investigated. And most of all, those unsung bards 
of old who loved their art so much that they labored many hours in making 
these beautiful instruments 211 should be sought out and given a place in the 
development of our folk arts. Many facts must be gleaned from the fields which 
have long lain fallow. I hore before too long that this beautiful and signi- 
ficant instrument will have its just place along with the other distinguished 
sound makers, 
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MAGIC IN PRIMITIVE AND MODERN SOCIETY 
by 
Otto Billig, M.D. 


Department of Psychiatry 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 


Folklore and magic seem to be intimately md closely interwoven. Char- 
acters of folklore use magical procedures continuously. The hero sells his 
soul or the heroine gives some potion to her lover. Magic is common in folk-. 
lore and in primitive society. In modern society, we apologize for magical 

rocedures and are- more self-conscious using them. But that does not mean 
_ that we do not make frequent use of magic even today. 


Who hasn't avoided at ore time or another stepoing on cracks in the 
sidewalk or allowing a black cat to cross his path? Who hasn't been uncom 
fortable when passing under a ladder? It is still customary to carry the 
bride over the threshold, though the custom had its origin when our fore- 
fathers stole the bride from a controlling and awathoritative father. Primitive 
man destroyed his. enemy in effigy on the eve of battle; Sampson became power- 
less after Delilah cut his !isir. Machines were held responsible for the 
Industrial Revolution of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century and, 
therefore, were destroyed by mobs, It seems that magical acts are nowhere 

| unusual ard can be found in any age. Primitive man felt more insecure in 

4 + meeting tlhe immediate demands of his uncertain and threatening life; but 

modern man is far from being free from anxieties. The threats of the complex 

modern society mobilize fear which modern man has difficulties in meeting just 
as primitive man was unable to cope with the threatining demands of a simpler 
but more obscure life. Whether we deal with tne insecurities of a single 
individual or the historical threats of an entire society and civilization, 
we will always find that uncertainties, wars, or major catastrophes will 
produce anxieties against which man will have to defend himself. Such defenses 
are not always rational; frequently they are determined by impulsive acts. 
Whenever anxiety becomes too overwhelming, man withdraws into his fantasy. If 
he feels threatened, thoughts and fantasies become omipotent and he may pro- 
ject his omnipotent thoughts in forms of symbolic rites and magic. 


We can find simlar symbols ad mazic among many primitive societies »who 
never had any contacts with each other. Such universal symbols seem indica- 
tive of a universal concern: one of them deals, for instance, with the belief 
in souls or ghosts. It is well know that souls are representative of the 
personified mental images of tre deceased. Death is perplexing to primitive 
man; it may come in form of pviishment or reward, as the case may be. But 
primitive man is always puzziea about it and frequently shows a strong emotional 
reaction to the dead persor; *nis is even more true if the person had been 
close to him. At times, he woriies about promises he did not fulfill. Death 
may produce guilt feelings within him. After the person dies the guilt feel- 
ings take on form and shape. His conscience haunts him in form of the per-~ 
sonified ghost. The ghost can never rest until he is revenged. 
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Another well known form of magic is cannibalism. The cannibal never 
eats another man because of hunger. He eats in order to assume some of the 
character of his victim. If he respected his former enemy because of his 
courage, .e may eat his heart. If he respected his cunning, he may eat his 
brain. Cannibalism is always combined with special ceremony and rites. | 


Curing ceremonies are widely known and used among many tribes. There 
are certain basic requirements for such curing ceremonies. The healer or 
witch doctor plays the most important role on such occasions. A great deal 
of attention is paid to his costume. The costume endows him with the power 
of the god or the animal he is supposed to represent. It is usually made up 
of the parts of the animals which are most respected for their skills. lEagle 
feathers, bull skins, and the like are most essential parts. The mask or | 
"false face" furthers the role the magician is to play. It serves two func- 
tions: it gives the witch doctor the power of the god he represents and it 
also protects the witch doctor from a complete identification with his 
representation of the god or the animal. 


The witch doctor performs the ceremony to a background of primitive 
music. Its rhythmical, repetitious pattern builds up from slow and low tones 
to a fast and powerful crescendo. The music channelizes the tension, leading 
to a climax at the high point of the ceremony. In primitive groups and 
societies, emotions are creat =| and acted out in simple images and symbols. 
Evil spirits are represented in form of pantomime or in simple drama. All 
aggression, resentment anc fcais are expressed against the evil spirits which 
must be driven out. At the climax of the ceremony, the evil spirits are ° 
killed or gotten rid of in one way or another, but they are always eliminated. 


Our twentieth century society may appear sophisticated, but it is not 
free from fears and anxieties. Such fears and anxieties are not rarely 
handled in ways similar to those of primitive magic and ceremonies. They may 
go unde: the disguise of religion; much primitive magic is found in snake 
handling ceremonies. In time of historical crises not only small parts of 
the population or single individuals are affected, but whole countries or 
civilizations can be deeply concerned. Primitive defenses are used to meet 
such concerms and panics. But is there an essential difference in the costume 
of a witch doctor or tribal chief anc tae uniform of a storm trooper? Both 
hide behind strong symbols. 


If we continue with our comparison, we find a good many other similarities. 
A highly developed country like Germany was swept away by the Nazi movement.’ 
The country was ruled by the primitive Indian symbol of fertility: the 
swastika. A member of the Nazi party who attended a huge tribal meeting 
found his emotions being prepared by rhythmical, repetitious march imusic and 
songs. Finally, the music reached its crescendo and the leader (tribal chief) 
| marched in giving a speech activating very basic emotions in all who listened 
; to him. The speech had a strong emotional appeal, was full of slogans and 
primitive percept images. It culminated in the "driving out of the evil 
spirits." The "evil spirits" may have taken on many different forms, but 
: there was always a scapegoat which was readily imagined and was an easy target 
of the group. 


| 


Primitive magic and fol'sore may be considered beautiful, but it is also 
important to the understancin, of man. If primitive magic is used in modern 
societies it may easily become a danger to our sociai structure. The 
recognition of all-inclusive slogans as magic symbols is important. Those 
who use them ruthlessly are apt to destroy our society. We have to denounce 
them if we want to fight our social ills and the threats to our society. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The editor of The Bulletin invites letters from readers relating to sub- 
jects introduced in this . journal--or, indeed on any topics that may be of 
interest to folklorists. Attention is also called to the request of Mrs. L. L. 
i McDowell, Smithville, Tennessee, for help in ee and studying the poetic 
- pressed flowers of friendship-album verse. [- 

Charles F. Bryan, whose first article on the Appalachian dulcimer appears 
in these pages, solicits. correspondence with anyone who has information about 
_ the history or varieties of that instrument, He is likewise anxious to col- 
lect information about other folk instruments. He may be addressed at Peabody 
The following note, entitled "A Lawn Is Long," was received from Profes- 
sor George C. Grise, Austin Peay State College. 


At the meeting of tre Tennessee Folklore Society at Clarks- 
ville, November 3, I seng among others a song called "Hop, Oh 
Rabbit, Hop" or just “Mr, Rabbit." I told the group that the 
words to the first verse did not make sense to me and that I 
hoped someone present could supply a more accurate version. 

: Here are the senseless words as I learned them and as I sang 
them: 
Old Mr. Rabbit he ate my lawn, 
Yes, oh yes ‘cause I put him on the wrong. 


Before the day was over Mrs. Lester Page, a teacher in the 
Clarksville schools, gave me some words which she knew to the 
same tune. Comparison with the words as transmitted to me shows 
very interestingly what may ha»ypen and does happen in the oral 
transmission of folk material. These were her words: 


Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Rabbit yo ears mighty long, 
Yes, bless goodness, dey is put on wrong. 


I was so near and yet so far. Titis is a small instance of the . 
value of meetings such as ours where along with scholarly | 

papers we have a congenial and profitable sharing of personal 

experiences. 
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AN EARLY TENNESSEE ALMANAC AND ITS MAKER: 
Hill's Almanac, 1825-1862 


by 
F. G. Woodward 


Austin Peay State College 


For over two hundred years in tais country the almanac and the clock com- 
panioned one another. The clock stood on the shelf in the kitchen or the bed- 
room=livingroom, and the almanac hung on a nail driven in the shelf. But the 
almanac held the whip hand. 4 furmer could get up with the sun, go to dinner 
by the feel of his stomach, ana turn in to bed when it was dark. The clock 
was a convenience, but the almanac a necessity. By it the farmer planted his 
crops, mowed his hay, reaped his “— bred his livestock, and arranged his 
social life, | 


The farmer had faith in the ore measures with which the weather was 
foretold. Tf the almanac said, "cold--and--blustering"~in a sort of "goblins- 
'li-git-yo:." style slithering down the page from February 17 to the 27th, he 
brought in an extra quanity of corn to shell for the hens and filled the woodbox 
behind the kitchen stove, 


The early almanac was educational. It served as calendar, encyclopedia, 
government bulletin, literary magazine, 2nd sometimes, when there were no books 
for the beginner, as primer and spelling book. It was also, of course, a 
source of entertainment as well as the only volume of reference to which the 
common people had access. Through its fun and humor, it sharpened the wits; by 
proverb: and adage, it aroused thought, provoked judgment, influenced character. 
The Bible was a threat held over the head and a rainbow before the eye. But 
the almanac took a man by the hand on the first of January year in and year 
out and led him through the vicissitudes of wind and weather. 


The earliest Tennessee almanacs were imported from Virginia and the 
Carolinas. Tney came, like the seed--wheat and corn--in the saddlebags of the 
pioneers. But as the printing press followed the blazed trail of the first 
settlers, the pioneers soon brought out in their own almanacs the astronomical 
calculations of some backwoods school teacher and the moral essays and house- 
hold hints of a thrifty editor. The "home-grown" almanac thus came into being 
as an adjunct of the newsperer, cnd rarely assumed more ambitious proportions. 


Printing presses in the State before 1800 could have been numbered on one 
hand. Knoxville, in the Wautaga settlement, had the first printing press in 
1791. Nashville, in the Cumberland, did not have a press until 1798. In 
182) there were only fifteen presses in the State. The first recorded Tennessee 
almanac was published by Thomes Bradford of Nashville in 1808. From that time 
on, until the coming of the commercial almanac, the "home-grown" almanac 
flourishea, Although there were almanacs (chiefly theological) which were im- 
ported int: the State and sold there before 185, it was about this time that . 
the patert~-iedicine almanac became a serious competitor of the indigenous 
almanac. ihe alien almanacs were given away; the indigenous almanac sold for 
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a small price. This, and the fact that Iennessee was no longer the frontier, 
was the cause of the decline and death of the native product. After 1845 new 
almanacs, and many old almanacs, as well, had nothing of the raciness and 
originality so characteristic of the better of the earlier publications. The 
golden age of the indigenous almanacs was the period of 1808-18)5.. 


* Almanac-making in Tennessee was not without models and precedents. By 
1800 the almanac in the United States was well on its way to a multiplicity 
of functions; but as yet the influence of Poor Richard was widely felt. That 
is to say, the almanac, for the most part, was of a general nature, having as 
its purpose the education of its readers in facts moral, astronomical, and 
historical. The earliest Tennessee almanacs were eminently practical. They 
contained two chief bodies of facts: astronomical and governmental. They told 
when the sun would rise durirg the seasons of the year, when "falling weather" 
might be expected, and when eclipses would occur. On the other hand, they 
attempted a State Register, naming the schedule of the county courts, the 
officers, the governor and his c.binet, and the like. Other very early al- 
manacs, less ambitious, were less comprehensive. Later the almanac was con- 
siderably expanded, as it hac been in the older settlements. It began to 
instruct in polite facts: morals, etiquette,literary facts, acceptable senti- 
ments, and many of the attendant graces of civilization. Moreover, the early 
almanac soon began to amuse its readers. It included jokes, humorous episodes, 
anecdotes, puzzles, and charales. At the same time the almanac expanded its 
original practical*‘motive: it gave information on how to keep skippers out of 
meat and how to keep butter sweet. It included a House-wifely Hint Departmmt 
and 4 section on Farm Husbandry. By way of summary, we may say that at first 
the early almanac was largely practical, restricting its information to the 
astronomical and the governmental; later the trend was toward the cultural 
and the broadly educational; the final trend was toward specialization. The 
generai almanac broke up into, first, the agricultural almanac; next, the 
theological almanac, the comic almanac; then the commercial almanac. The 
phrenological almanac, a still later development, ‘belongs with that class of 
almanacs which may be called, for convenience, miscellaneous. am 


It is perhaps no longer possible, even if it were worthwhile, to write 
a definitive history of Tennessee almanacs. Though in early times they were 
saved from year to year in many housenolds, their flimsy construction made 
them highly perishable. Remants have come from old trunks, from piles of 
rubbish in the attics of houses that huve held the accumulated junk of one 
family for generations. Bradford's Tennessee Almanac, first published in 
1808 by Nashville's famous prioneer printer, Thomas Bradford, was probably 
issued until 1822. The Cumberland Almanac, the longest lived of Tennessee 
almanacs, was published from 1326 to 1893 by Hasell Hunt and others at the 
office of the Banner and Whi¢ in Nashville. Wilson's Tennessee Farmer's : 
Almanac, printed at various times in Knoxville, Nashville, and Columbia, was 
a popular almanac in the early 1800's, as was the last Tennessee Almanac, 
published at Knoxville by F. S. Heiskill and Hu. Brown. The now rare and 
most valuable of early Tennessee almanacs is the so-called Crockett Almanac 
published from 1835 to 1856, whose history Miss Constance Rourke traces, but 
whose mystery she does not solve, in her book, Davy Crockett. 


But the most famous of early Tennessee almanacs, most representative 
of the evod, indigenous almanacs whose fame is based upon their solid worth 
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rather than their association with some glamorous name like Crockett, is 
Hill's Tennessee Almanac, edited by Joseph Bancroft Hill and published by | 
Ebenezer Hill from 1025 to 186° at the office of the Village Messenger, Fay- 


etteville, Temessee,. 


These two Yankee brothers, sons of a Congregaticnal preacher, emigrated 
from Mason, New Hampshire, in the early 1800's, Ebenezer Hill, the older of 
the two, came first. He hac practiced the printer's art in Troy, New York, 
before coming to the little town of eight hundred that slept on the banks of 
the Llk River in southern Tennessee.” There he had purchased the press and 
good-will of Augustine Hays sd begun to issue The Village Messenger, whose 

old files are a treasury of the folklore of the tines. In the issue of 1823, 
the Reverend James McLin announces the opening of the Fayetteville Academy in 
which yorrg ladies will be instructed in Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Inglish Graiimar, Defining, Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, with use of the-globes, History with Chronology, Composition, Natural, 
Moral, and Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, Logic, Rhetoric, Heathen Mythology, 
Political iconomy, Languages, Mathematics, and Watts on the Improvement of the 
Mind and uvidences of Christianity. John Durley, a sadler, offers a reward 
for the recovery of an absconded apprentice. Thomas Alley, residing in 
the forks of Mulberry Creek, declares that he has in his possession a mad-stone, 
efficacious in the curing of mad-dog, rattle-snake, and copper-head bites. 
E. H. Bull, who conducts a dancing class for young ladies and gentlemen, 
confuses Terpsichore with Bacchus by announcing that he can always be found 
at McConnell's saloon} In the same issue Benjamin Kuykendale asks for a year's 
extension at the hands of his creditors, pleading that'a "year's time is 
better than ten days of the prison-boards."' An almost incredible number of 
husbands warn a confiding public that they will not be responsible for any 
debts contracted by their wives, and one washes his dirty linen in public by 
announcing that his wife, Mary Ann, is a feminine fraud of stupendous pro- 
portions, being guilty of shifting for herself in nefarious ways. In a later 
issue, Mary Ann vindicates herself by accusing her husband of drunkenness, 
cruelty, and hardness of heart, in proof of which she says he refuses to 
nurse the babyl | 


Thus Fayetteville in the early 1320's. McConnell, the proprietor of the 
race-track and the keeper of the saloon, was deacon of the church and one of 
the town fathers. Wives and husbands mizht bandy accusations and low phrases 
in the newspaper, but all the while Mr. Bull (always to be found at McConnell's 
saloon) was giving dancing lessons to the young ladies and gentlemen. The 
town's people turned out to hear tne five children of Mr. Romeo Lewis perform 
on the ~.anoforte and the violin-cello, or to hear the Rev. Mr. Erskin, 4 
man of color, preach a fervid sermon on the courthouse steps at candle-lighting 
time. (ihile they were away from home, some thief stole their horses from the 
barn and made his get-away to the "Bad-Lands" of near-by Alabama. ) 


These were the people who on the fifth of July, 182h, saw a weary, soli- 
tary traveller, small of stature and square of face, dressed in soiled 
broad-cloth, with a Phi Beta Kappa key hanging at his wesket, lead a still more 
weary mare to the towm pump and water-trough on the square. 


*He had settled first for a year in Huntsville, Alabama. 


‘ 
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Suci was Joseph Bancroft Hill, the brother of Ebenezer, who had arrived 
in Faye teville four years earlier. Born the year Tennessee became a state, 
in Mason, New Hampshire, November 2, 1796, he was a graduate of Harvard 
University, classmate of Emerson, bachelor of twenty-eight, and but lately 
a teacher in the Garrison Forest academy of Baltimore. 

The townsmen who saw him little realized that one had come who in the 
varying capacities of school teacher, zealous reformer, town mentor, and 
almanac-maker, was to be a stick of dynamite to their citadel of smug self- 
satisfaction, shoddy industry, lax morals, and crude improprieties. They did 
not know it, but there was come among them a New England Apostle of Culture to 
the Cumberland Frontier. Long afterwards, looking back on their long years 
of association in business, Tbenezer Hill wrote: "Brother Bancroft came to 
Tennessee in 1824, and soon after his arrival he took an interest with me in a 
newspaper I was publishing, to which was added the editing of an almanac from 
1825 to 1862." 


To this last venture Joseph Bancroft brought a vigorous mind and body, 
a broad sense of humor, a flsir for the unconventional, the zeal of the re- 
former, a cultural home backgr.und, and a Harvard degree. ibenezer Hill was 
the publisher, but Joseph Baucroft was the editor of Hill's Almanac. It was 
he who made the astronomical calculations. The difficulty attending the 
project is attested in a letter he wrote in April, 1826: "Last autumn we 
published an almanac calculated--so says the title--by myself. But in truth 
I made every exertion in my power to procure the books requisite for that 
purpose, but failed. A set cf Ferguson's Astronomy was all I could light 
upon. A part of the calculation I cabbaged by hook or crook, and as there 
were no visible eclipses, I succeeded so well in making out and remodelling 
the whole, that I question whether one solitary reader has been able to find 
a flaw in it." 


As She almanac, under the intelligent mthorship of Benjamin Franklin 
and Nathaniel Ames, had become an instrument of culture, it was personalized; 
the almanac was created in the image of its maker. Not only in astronomical 


lore and weather prognostication, but in the supplementary material of the 


almanac did the personality of J. B. Hill find expression: in essays on "The 
Dignity of Labor," "The Value of Memory," and "The Function of Providence." 
In solid aphorisms and in tales leaning toward moral instruction there was 
character building for the younz as well as education in such essays as "When 
Does the Day Begin and Ind?" and "The Immensity of the Solar System." In 
more ways than one Joseph Bancroft Hill was a Pilot of the Sky. 


It is no wonder that in time Hill's Almanaccame to be regarded by its 
purchasers as highly reliable if not infallible. Says an old friend of the 
Almanac in 1875: "Hill's Almanac was unrivaled in those days. No one dared 
to doubt the truth of its statements. Its prophecies in regard to the 
weather. were observed with as much interest as its prediction of eclipses of 
the sum and moon. It was a long time after the introduction of free almanacs 
before pople would dispense with Hill's Almanac. O*hers might be taken as a 
present from patent medicine venders, but H1ll's was the only one that. was 
worth the dime, Disputes would sometimes arise as to what other almanacs were 
best, but Hill's was first witnout controversy." | 
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It is amazing to realize by close study how mech information, ad how - 
much variety, can ke packed in vhe flimsy sieaf of sixteen or so pages, five 
by seven inchcs, constitute a Never was seen such 
dcimocracy of ani arran.euent of aud fankeo ingenuity and thrift 
have utilized every spot oi space, There is not an extant 7 of Hill's 
Almanac which contains encigh white spsce for one to put his finger on. 


It would be a mistake to judge all this material original. Like his 
predecessor, Franklin, J. 3, Jill must have pillaged here and there. The real 
value of the elmanac lies not in its originality but in the worth of the 
materi«' selected. That the editor will borrow is expected; we require only 
that hic villaging be done with wisdom. : 


To select here and there material which will truly represent Hill's 
Almanac is not possible. Snaps and snippets, though they afford a vista, are | 
inadequate. Only a cumulative knowledge, which comes from close companionship 
with extant copies, gives the rounded view of this old almanac, 


Passing by the tall tales and the solid essays, which are too long to 
quote, we can touch only on that material wnich, in the form of miscellaneous 
information and amusement, filled every crack and cranny of the pamphlet. 
Even among the weather prognostications that slithered sidewise down the 
pages of the calendar there are interlaced such aphorisms as "Don't try to 
teach your grandmother to suck eggs," "To lather an ass's head is a great 
waste of soap," "Never sell the skin until you've caught the bear," and this 
startlingly modern one: "It is better to educate the infant mind than to 
support the aged criminal." The verses which the editor includes are taken 
often from Pope, Allan Ramsay, Crabbe, Collins, and Burns, but sometimes they 
come from an anonymous hand, part and parcel of that great body of floating 
verse which in every generation is born to an ephemeral life. Such is the 
jingle which divides the boc, of man into its astronomical spheres of influence. 


Man's neai and face the Ram defends; 
And on his neck tiie Bull attends; 
His arms, the heaverly Twins entwine; 
And on nis breast does Cancer shine; 
His stubborn heart, the Lion sways; 
His bowels weak, the Virgin stays; 
His loins are safe in Libra's glare; 
His secrets, too, in Scorpion's care; 
His thighs, the intrepid Archer shields; 
His knees the skillful He-goat heals; 
His legs to move Aquarius prides; 
| His feet the humble Pisces guides. 

The Muse was even prostituted for agricultural purposes, as in these 
verses entitled "Signs of a Good Cow," 


She's long in her face, she's fine in her horn, 
She'll quickly get fat without cake or corn; 
She's clear in ier jaws and full in her chine, 
She's heavy in flank, and wide in her "line," 


*Old pronunciation for "loin." 
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She's broad in her ribs and long in her rump, 
A“straight and flat back with never a hump; 

She's wide ir her hips and calm in her eyes, 

She's fine in her shoul“ers anc thin in her thighs 
ese (and so on for several stanzas. I can spare 
you the remainder. )- 


But my ravorite of all this imprevised verse is the delightful line which 
lies at tlfe end of the calendar pages for 184. Here it is: 


With red noses md cold toses 18h closes." 


The charades, the home-remedies, the old jokes, the puzzles we can fore- 
go, but who can pass by these melting stanzas, addressed to a young lady? 


Methought my heart a-roasting lay 
On Cupid's kitchen spit; 

Methought he stole thy heart away, 
And stuck it next to it. 


seer 


Methought thy heart began to malt, 
And mine to gravy run, 

Till both a glow congenial felt, 
And melted into one, 


| These random selections, chosen because of the amusement they may pro- 
voke in a more sophisticated audience than they were written for, no doubt 
make a t-avesty of what in its day was an institution of culture. Hill's 
Almanac perhaps never achieved the wisdom and saltiness of the sayings of 
Poor Richard or the wit of Nathaniel Ames, but the place which it made and 
held for itself for thirty-seven years in the hearts of the folk of Middle 
Tennessee, Northern Alabama, and !fississippi was a large one. That it fur- 
nished sustenance from year in to year out is indicated by the plain and 
Simple caption which heads a department in every year's new almanac: “Answers 
to Inigmas in last year's almanac." Think of it] Waiting a whole year for 
the answers. In that single phrase we recapture, for a moment, the slower 
tempo of another time--so startling in a day of frenzied newsgathering and 
dispensing, when nightly broadcasts make the morning paper old news. Think 
of it) The old almanac, which hac hung on a nail on the mantle all year, 

was taken down and the puzzles and enigmas, which had furnished so much mental 
strain and brain-cracking, yielded at last their answers, 
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MORE PROVERBIAL. COMPARISONS FROM WEST ‘SNNESSEE 
by 
Herbert Iinlpert 


Murray Stete Colle e, Murray, 


The cordial response to the article, "Proverbial Comparisons from 
Nest which appeared in September, 1951, issue of this Bulle- 
tin hes prompted me to add this sup lenent. Tho items giver “here were con- 
tributed to the Folklore Archive et lLurrav State Collese by students and 
staff members at the collere. The majority of the savinss that follow were 
reported lest fall by students in tx clesses in American Folklore and Introe 
Cuction to Literature, More than 150 items were collected from Crockett snd 
La:wood counties by Doris Castellav. Other students who brought in eisht or 
more of the items siven here ares J.5. Alford, Doris Lanzer, Maxine ‘athis, 
Nancy May, LBddie Mloore, James E. Senders end Jerry Warmuth. 


As before, I have included some Liddle Tennessee comparisons not 
reported from West Tennessee. The iiddle Tenressee material is indicated 
an abbreviation in parentheses i>. edciately precedinz the of the 
saving, The abbreviations used for the nae of the counties from which the 
savinms come ares (D) Davidso»; (Dr) Dickson; (Mt) Montcomery; (W) Wilsor. 
For convenience in roference-.the nurberires of the sayings in this supplement 
continues from the previous articlee ‘Tho classification also follows that 


of the orisinel article, Unon the advice of several eminent students of 
the nroverd, I have included ~ost of the items omitted, for various reasons, 
from the previous compilation, It ay interest readers of this journal to 


‘row that Professor Archer Te:lor, of the University of California, is plen- 
nines to edit a large collection of comparisons with full comparative notes. 


-d I failed to note ir th: first article that the final preparation 


of the material was done while I helc a John Simon Gurcenheir Menoriel Fel- 
lovshipe I wish, therefore, to express my indebtedmoss at this timee 


-. Proverbial of the Form "So Cold (That)" 
753_ I's. so beet (ieee tired), I covldn't se: "“sooie" if the pins were after 
Ee 
7"&—e So orisht he has to cover ':is frce to let the sun shine. 


755. So vroke I couldn't buy a pissant a wrestlin- jacket. 
(For "pissant" see Webster's Urebrid-ed Dict., and Wentworth.) 


756, The rorzd is so crooked, you'll --ourself comings bec!t. 
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771le 


7726 
7736 
7756 


7766 


Sc drunk he doesn't know heads frou tails. 
So drunk he doesn't know straiczht upe 
I'm so dry my tongue is dusty. 
So hunrry I could eat a sow ard six pirse 
So mad I could spit fire. 
So many people, vou couldn't stir them with «a stick. 
So slow ne couldn't cetch a cold. 
So slow he couldn't catch o wagcn with biscuit wheelse 
So stingy he'd skin a mmat for his hide ond tallow. 
So cweet that sugar won't melt in his mouth. 
So thin you could reed the Ter Comicndmonts through hime 
So usiy he has to slip up on the dipser to ret « drint of voters 
She's so ugly, she would stop a clock. 


So weal: I couldn't pusch mv wa: out of a paper Dage 


Il, Other Exav~eretions 


Too slow to cetch cold. (Cf. # 763.) 


III, Comperisons i- the Comparativo Dorree 


Pig-er than an clephert. 777. I wouldn't trust him any fure 
Colder than a corpse's c--. ther than I could spite 
Colder than a well dicrer's 778. I wouldn't trust hin any fur- 
haw. ther than I could throv him. 
Colder than a well digzer's - 779. Lover than hell. 

a-~ in Alestee 780. Lower than snake's bellye 
Colder then a well digrer's 


ill Utah. 


? 757. 
759.6 
7806 
761le 
762.6 
7536 
764, 
765. 
766. 
767. | 
7686 
770 


78le 
7826 


785.6 


7866 


787.6 
782, 


TSC 
7916 
7926 


793.6 


794-6 
7956 
7966 
797. 


(D)79S6 


799. 
S00 e 


801. 
e 
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IV. Comperisozs Sased on the Noun 


783. Heed like a hub cape 
(ieoe "flat-headed") 

Teeth like pearls. 


beard like Lincoln, 
Mair lile corn silks 


Ve Various Adjectivel Co:parisons Using “Like" 


White like a scared Nerroe 


VI. Advervial Coprrisons Usin-e "Like" 


Acts like a preacher's son. 
(ieee "cuts up") 


Bleats like a billy 
Bled like a stuck pis. 
Blinks like a toad in a hail 
storm. 

Boasts like ea millionaire. 
Bounces like e ball. 


804-6 
805.6 
£066 


807. 
806. 


(D)e09. 


Fichts like a cand roostere 
Fits like it “as made for voue 
Floats like a corke 


Grins like an idiote 
Grows like frasse 


Jumps like a junping jacke 


Built like e brick sh*- house. 810. Looked like = cow looking at a 
new fatee (ieee "an intense 
Curses like a sailor. gaze") 
| 811. She looks like a doll. 
Dence like a drectte 612. Hor eyes looked like fried ezrs 


Dives like a swane 
Dressed a dudee 


613. 


in a slop bucket. 
Looks like a sheep-illing 


Drinks like a fish. dome (ieee "mean or vicious") 
814. Look like a million dollearse 
Eets like a glutton. 815. Look like a million dollars al- 


Fall like a ton of bricks. — 
I feel like I've been beat in 
the belly with buzzard sutse 
(iege "feel low or tired") 
Fool like a plurged niclel. 

I feel like something the -ects 


E16. 


617. 


ready spente 

Her eyes look like tvo pe== 
holes in the snowe (ieGe 
"eyes have holloy: look") 
Looks like a horse in a livery 
stable. (ieee "like horse 
instoad of litze a person") 


erug up end wouldn't cet, 818, Lis head loolts like a pecled 
I feol like tripping the Jicht onion. 
fantastice (ieoe dancin) £19. Loves it like a pig lovos slope 


\ 
| 
| 
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Melts lilce a snowbell in 
| 


lie needs thet like a hog needs 
sideseddlo. 


Peotzed serdines in a cane 
live a firecrackor. 


Reinine like a cow (an old cow) 
on a flet rock, 
Rainin= like an old co” 
pee-ing on a tin roof. 

Reining like pourinz pe=- ovt 
of a doote 

Rolls like a lot. (ieee fast) 
Running around like a blind 
in a meat house. 

Running around like a mam in 

a bilo looking for corner to 
she- ine (A silo is circular.) 
Runs like e [billy soate 

Runs like a headed for 
the briar pateh. (ieee. "very 
fast") 

Runs like a sewincs machinee 
(Said of en automobile in food 
running ordore) 
Ruis like c stripédeass. 
sobra") 


Run like « stripédeass apee 


Runs like teneton trucke 
le ran like he hed bcen shot 
in tho aee with ev box of tackse 


Runs like made 


Shalzes like a dom octinz pere 
Sim:.0NS e 

Shalsing dog sheeeinz 
persimmon scede 

Shcites lite a lecf. 

Shines like new 

Ner eyes shone like atars. 
She=- a tied coone 

Sin:s like a canarye 

lize a nirhtingalee 

He sits there like « knot on 
ea lor. (Cf. #163) 

Smells like doec mousee 
S26ll like a French whore’ on a 
vieol: end offe 

Snokos like chimeye 

Stancs out like s whore in 
Churche 

Sticks like a brothere © 
Stinks like a boer chinche 


OSe Tali: like a crazy ene: 


Tealits like a mouse with his 
tail ine trane talls 
much but says little) 

Took off like a wild Indian 
soing to sh-=. 


Walks like ducke 
Work like a denrvere 
like a Trojane 
Viorks like 


VII. Adjectivel Comparisons Usinr 


Losonteminded as hell. 
Absenteminded as a professor, 
es bull. 

imsry as a workedeup worn ne 
ipveeling as a Georgic poache 


iwicvard as a doz in a meat 
hOUSCe 


3eld es a baby's 
As bald as a doorinob. 


520. 037, 
S386 
EZle 
830, 
8226 £40 
C236 641. 
642. 
C246 
B44, 
825.6 C45 6 
B46. 
£26. 
847, 
827. 848. 
628. 
B49. 
829. 850. 
651.6 
8506 (D)852. | 
831. 
(D) S32. 
855.6 
036.6 
859.6 
X 
B62. 
B67. 
| 


9026 


203. 


As bald cs an onione 

As bere as ny hende 

Bere as frec'sledeass womnne 
Berren as hell. 

Beshful as a whore in churche 
Bir as a barrole 

Dir as all outdoors. 

Black as all get out. 

As black es ebonye 

Slack es a niscer's 
Cleck as a dite 

Sleck as ravene 

Blaci: as slate. 

Blue as c robin's 
as a stare 

Britile es Slasse 

As brittle as pie crust. 
Srowm as a beare 

Brown as a finzer cakee 

As busy cs a cranberry mer- 
chent the day before Thanks= 
| 


As much chence es a oneelered 


man in an kickinte 

As much chance as an October 
frost in helle 

As chenseable as the wind. 
As charminzs as a queene 
Clear as a belle 


Clumsy as a pregnant elepharte 
Clumsy as an OXe 

Cold as fluginse* 

Cold es a frog on a frozen noole 


As cold as a fros's bei’. 
Cold as a horse's are 
As cold as it setse 


As cold as « well dipgor'ts 
As cold eas a well dircer's c= 


in Idnhoe 


Cold as a well digrer's s-- in 


the Klondykes( 


As. co.d es whore's dream. 


As couid es a witch's tite 


* lieans “extremely cold", 


anples of its useée 


T; 
. * 


(D)909, 


As co:mon es 


dirte 


Cool eas a iorgue slabe 
As orezy as you looke 


Crude as oile 
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Curvy as a nountain hichwaye 
As cute cs a horse with a 


candy taile 


(cf. #512) 


As doad as a meclercle 


As deen as; th 


© SChe 


Dirty as on orphane 
Drun’: as 2 lunatice 


Eupty as other Hubbard's cup- 


boerde 


As ouipty cs my pocketbool.. 


Fat es mude 
fat") 


As fidgety as a worm ix hot 


ashese 


(ieee "slopry 


As fine es frog's haire 


Fine es a split frog's hair. 


As fine as sence 
As fine as sutare 


As fine as th 


fine comb, 
as vinee 


e teeth ina 


As flimsy as a dishrafe 
As free as the air you breathee 


As fresh eas the morning dee 
is fresh as a fresh=svanked 


S butt 


hs fuzzy as a eaterpillere 


As “oe as & 
As sentle as 
Cloow as 


As “reedy as 
Greon as 


roosters 
Dreezee 


CUNT CON 
Graceful as a 


svane 
A hound 
© sh== 


As “reen as toose in 


crass ti:iee 
croen".e) 


(ieee 4 a vivid 


contributor, :r. Erl Sensing, cannot 
sive the origir of the worde Sce DAE, Wortworth, and Mathews for other ex~ 


S68, 905. 
906, 
wer 
(W)910. 
(D)S74. 
378. 
876. 911, 
878. 913. 
(D)880 
(Mt )8s2. 
883, 
BE4, 
917. 
£86, 
827. 
920. 
CoS, 921. 
859, 923. 
9256 
GOO4, 9286 
896.6 °°), 
B97. 
901. 0336 
O35. 
_ 
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is hendy es shirt rocket. 
is rd-headed as a billy sorte 
is heraless as a dovee 

is healthy eas an oxe 

is hollow as « lofe 

sonely as a mud fenceée 

hot eas lavae 

4s hot as a fresh-f---ed sheep 
in a pepper patche 

is hot as a she wolf. 

is hot as two pissents 

in a pepper cox. 

is hot es a whore's belly at 
mnidnivht, 

is hungry as a wolf, | 


28 ill as a sore-tcil cate 
(ieee “ir an ill] mood") 
Innocent es a newborn babe. 


Keon as an arrowe 


Lisht es a cloude 
is long as my arme 


‘Long as 2 whore's dreatie 


Loony as & S00SGe 
is lousy as a hoge 


Ls as 
Trad es a hetter. 


is meited as a newborn babdc. 

Nervous as a nun at ea whore 
acnece 

Nervous as prefnant nme 

iiervous as e& whore in churc!.. 

lervous as a 4hore in church 

with a ten-dollar date waitir~ 
outside. 

Noble as a imight. 

is much noise as two cats (vere 
"two sieletons") a=-screwinz: on 
a tin roof. 

4s noisy as a pacix of wild 


is open as a fresh air taxis 


968. 
969.6 
970 6 
971le 


(D)973. 


974.6 


Poisonous as a rattlosnakee 
is poor es pe=-= in a punpkine 
Pretty as pecchese 

Proud as Punche 

is pure as lilye 

Purc as the drifted snove 
Pure cs the driven snovWwe 


is quick as « cet can lick his 
oe= with his les up end his 
tonsue oute 

Quiet as « church nouseée 


is racced as a turkeye 

ls recped as a scarecrowWe 
is rod as a spanked beby's rm. 
is reculcr as the ¢locke 
is rich:ces six inches up a 
bull's | 

iis rouch cs sandpapere 
Round a balle 

is round as a biscuite 

26 round es the moone 
Scared as a whore 
pench seede 

is shapely ac’ a quoene 
firure") 


Short as pie cruste (ise. 
"snippy") 
Silent as tombe (Seo #609 


Montgomery Coe) 


is silly as a clowne 

is simple as falling off a log 
backwardse 

Skinny as a beanstal':. 

is skimny as a fence raile 
Sloek as a Grevhounde 

is slick as owl preasee 
Slick as owl shew. 

is slippery as ice. 

4s slow as rising on 
buttermilk. 


“48 Slow as an OX WafOMe 


28 slow es a terrapine 
is smart cs a lawycre 


\ 
j 9376 | 
2586 
939. 
941. 
042 
OAL 
975 « 
946, 
976.6 
9476 
977.6 
C496 920. 
So], 
GP 4e 
9526 
906. 
7. 
956, 
956.6 
90S. 
959. 
S50 950. 
[62 (D)992. 
99036 
904.6 
~Vee 
S64, 996 
9656 9976 
998 
S66 6 
1000 
1001. 
7, 


1002. 
1003. 
1004. 
1005. 
1006, 
1007. 
1008. 
1009. 


(D)1010. 


loll. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 
1015.6 
1016. 


1017. 


1018, 
1019. 
1020. 
1021, 


1022. 
1023. 
1024. 


Snooth as a wolf's linc. 

As soft cas a cat's pawe 

soft as mushe 

Solid as the Rock: of Cibralter,. 
As sour eas kraut. . 

As speckled as guinea 
Spry cs a cricket. 

As sory as kitten. 

Stecy as up. 


Streight cs a board. 


As straight as a homins pi ‘cone 
As stronr as a corncob 

As sure cs you're livins. 
Swaybecked as a Tennessce nule. 
As sweet eas sour pickles. 


As tell as a door facinge (ieee 
"the molding around e door." 
See licthews,.) 

Tell as a treee 

Teme os a kittene 

Tame as 4 lions 

As thick as fleas on a dor's 
baclze 

As thick .as your foot. 

As thick es heirs in a oruche 
As thick as hairs on 
becke 


= 


1034. 


(D)1035. 


1036.6 
10376 
103° 
1039.6 
1040. 
1041. 
1042. 


1043. 
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Thin as a toothpicke 
Tinid as « rabbit. 
Tough as pis irone 
Toush as a pine Mote 
Tourh as whit leather. 
#714 "whet leather") 


(Cf. 


is ugly as a cucke 

As ugly es Fido in the finst 
rendere 

is ugly as a mud fence Zauded 
with tadpoles. 

is useless as a one-legged 
at an aew kickin. 

4s useless as a lest year's 
bird nest with the botton torn 
out 


Weak as cat pee. 
Welcome as hell. 
Wet as a fishe 

ls white as chel. 
White as a liare 
Vide as a barne 
Wild as a tizere 

As wise as Solonone 


Yellow as baby 
ds ‘rellov a. 


Notes and Av_reviations 


wien an explanatory note i:. rerentheses follows a comparison, 


the 


oxplenaticn is the contributor's if the note has quotation mars; otherwise I 


am responsible. 
indicete that the interested recder will find further reforences 


specialized dictionaries. See the following list. © eee 


Daa American 
Chicago, lll., copyright 
Mnthews : 
copyright 1951. 
Ventvorth s 


ifter a few dielect 


words, I havo 


used an abbreviation to 
certain 


A Dictionary of of American on on Historical Brim 


4, Dictionary of Anericanisns, ed. M. M. Mathews, Chicaso, 


dmerican Dialoct Dictionary, ode by He Wentworth, Now York, 1944, 


1025. 
1026, 
(D)1027, 
1028, 
1029, 
1030, 
1081. 
1032. 
103Z. 
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FRIENDSHIP VERSES 


bv 


Flora Le McDowell 


Smithville, Tennessee 


It would seem that the popular and pretty custom practiced by past genera- 
tions, of writing sentimental verses in a Friendship Album deserves more than 
passing attention. | 


The verses were good, bad, and indifferent as to quality, but they are 
typical of a cultural phase in our past. And while the quality of some of the 
verses may be- questioned, the m:antity was all that could have been desired. 
We are letting slip a fas*inat. ig social study because of lack of interest in 
that field. | ig 


My collection is not as adequate as could be desired, but perhaps. other 
readers of the Bulletin will be kind enough to add to it with variants of the 
ones I have and new ones they may possesSe 


The first group of verses here presented comes from a manuscript left by 
Miss Amanda McDowell, who was a young lady teacher before and during the Civil 
War. The manuscript contains a collection of ballads, excerpts from prose 
selectioas. and miscellaneous verses that Miss McDowell must have been saving 
to inseridbe in the albums of her friends. Tuere is no indication of original 
authorship attached to any of the verses; indeed some of them may be traced to 
well-known. literary sources. When such sources can be found, alteration and 
adaptation in the album versions will usually be noted. My work with ballads 
leads me to feel that such variations definitely associate friendship verses 
with other folk materials.* 


_ Here are a few of the verses obviously destined to be used as tributes to 
friendship: | 


Farewell, and if by distance parted, 
We see each other's face no more 

Oh, may we with the faithful hearted 
Meet beyond this parting chore. 


When in the lonesome grave I sleep 
And bencing willows o'er me weep, 
'Tis then, my love, and aot before 
That I ca- think of thee no more. 


*aditor's Note: In addition to sowing how literary materials are adapted as they 


pass from hand to hand, a study of the subject Mrs. McDowell here introduces may 


_ offer other attractive possibilities. An analysis of the common themes, a clas- 
sification of the devices valued as evidences of wit, an explanation of the © 


psychology that lay behind the lyth century fad-~all these studies appear worth- 


while. It is to be hoped thot readers will answer Mrs. McDowell's call for 
asSistu: *<e 29 


. 
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a 
When the colden sun is setting, 
And my face no more you see, 
When a thousand things, you're thinking 
Will you sometimes think of me? 


Remember me when years have fled, 
And I am numbered with the dead, 
When my face you can not see 

Just look at this and think of me, 


Long years--long years have passed away 
And altered is thy brow 

And we who met so gladly once 

Must meet as strangers now. 


T love you now and will forever, 
You may change, but I will never, 


_ Oh, green's forsaken, and yellow's foresworn 
But blue is the sweetest color that's wom,. 


Doubt thou the stars are fire 
Doubt thay the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt my love. 


The last quatrain, of course, is quoted from Polonius's reading of Hamlet's 
assurance to Ophelia. But note tne ciange fron I to my in the final line. Per- 
haps "my love" seemed more appealing (or less personal?) in a friendship album. 


The verses below are from s difrerent source and a later date, the dates 
ranging from the 90's until past the tum of the century. 


Remember me when life is sweet, 
Remember me when next we meet, 
Remember me when years have fled, 
Remember me when I ain dead, 


The roads are long and muddy, 
The sea is wide and deep, 
I think of you, my darling, 
Ten thousand times a week, 


My heart-to you is given 

And if you will give yours to me 
We will lock them both together 
Ana throw away the key. 
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When the golden sun is sinking 
And your mind from care is free 
And you are alone thinking 

Will you sometimes think of me? 


Thyough bright paths I have wandered 
F Where all was joy and glee 

But my heart was ever lonely 

Because I could not be with thee, 


Your eyes are of a sparkling blue, 
Like diamonds they do shine, | 
Your conversation is so sweet, 
It charms this heart of mine, 


When the golden sun is setting 

And your mind from care is free, 
When of ot‘ers you are thinking 
Will you scmetimes think of me, 


Note the variation in *ne s s1za just above, wien compared with ones so 
nearly like it obtained from i/.1. cnt people ond transcribed at widely separated 
dates. 


I belifve that "friencsliv verses" oifer a fertile and rewarding field for 
investigation. it is my hope tc carry such an investigation forward. Whatever 
help may be received from others who may be interested in the subject will be 
gratefully received. 


IDENTIFICATIONS: OUR CC.'TRIBUTORS 


‘OTTO BILLIG, a psychiatrist wio has a background of European training, has 
a special interest in the psychology of art and the dynamics of symbolic ex- — 
pression. His paper here printed was planned for the November meeting of the 
T. F. S., but circumstances prevented its being read there@sseeeJOHN E, BREWTON, 
Head of the Departmemt of [qglish at Pes>ody, condvcts a course in American 
FolkloreeceeeCHARLES BRYAN is Associc te Professor of Music at Peabody..... 
HERBER! HALPERT, Head of the Inglish Departisent at ifurray (Kentucky) State 
College, has organized a folklore archive, fom which he promises to extract 


4 materials for further contribution to the Bn!ietine...eFLORA L. McDOWELL (Mrs. L. 
' L.) is a past president of the T. Fe Seosee SAN B. RILEY is Professor of 


English at Peabody and National Fresident of the American Association of Univer- 
sity WomeneceeeE. Ge ROGERS, former editor of ‘She bulletin, is Head of the 
English Department at Tem:cssee Wesleyansees che Ge WOODWARD is Dean of Instruc- 
tion at Austin Peay State College. His paper on Hill's Almanac was read, in 
expanded form, at the November. 1951, meeting of the 7, F. S, at Clarksville. 


= 


KINTUCKY FOLKLORE SOCIETY MEETING. On April 18, at 9:30 a.m., the 
Kentucky Folklore Society will hold its spring meeting in the lower lobby 
of the Henry Clay Hotel in Louisville. Dr. W. udson Richmond, Dditor of 
Midwest Folklore,will deliver an address entitled, "The Discourse of Fools: 
Weather Proverbs and Weather Lore." The meeting is open to all who wish to 
attend. | 

FOLKSONG RECORDINGS AVAILABLE, Charles F. Bryan, a member of the Ten- 
nessee Folklore Society whose contribution to the study of musical instruments 
of the folk may be read in this issue of the Bulletin, has made use of his 
own Appalachian dulcimer to eccompany wis recorded singing of five folksongs 
that are frequently heard ir. the South. The songs are collected on two discs. 
Record I includes "Willie, My Dear" (Lord Randal), "Old Joe Clark," and 
"Springfield Mountain." hecova II is made up of "Barb'ry Allen" and "Froggie_— 
Went a-Courtin'." 


The records were pressed by the Victor Company, Camden, New Jersey, but 
they are available for purchase from iducational Records, 3815 Trimble Road, 
Nashville 12, Tennessee. The price of each record is $1.05. 

DRAMA OF -TENNESSEE FOLKWAYS, The snake-landling cult of the Dolly Pond, 
Tennesses, community was the subject of a sensationally successful drama pre- 
sented et the Vanderbilt University Th.atre on February 6, 7, 8, 9, and ll. 

The play, Strangers in This World, was written by Brainerd Cheney. A remarkably 

appropriate and effective musical score based on folksong themes was supplied 

by Charles F. Bryan. A two-colum review of the play has appeared in Variety. 

NEW FOLK OPERA. Donald Davidson of Vanderbilt University and Charles F. 
Bryan of George Peabody College for Teachers have collaborated on a new two-act 
folk opera called "Singin' Billy." Mr. Davidson has based the drama on an 
imagined incident in the life of William ‘iaiker at about the time he came to 
‘Pickens County, South Carolina around 1835. Mr. Bryan's musical scores are in 
part adapted from Walker's Southern Harmony. Folk motifs are preserved in both 
the music and lyrics. The socastien at te opera at the Vanderbilt University 
Theatre from April 23 to 26 will represent a collaboration of the drama and 
music departments of Vanderbilt ad Peabody. 

CONVINTION MuETINGS. William J. Griffin represented our Society at the 
meetings of the American Folklore Society held in Detroit on last December 27-29. 
Among the papers read at the meetings, one that suggests further reporting froin 
our region was Gertrude P. kureth's discussion of "Rhythms of Salvation." 
Accompanied by phonograph recordings and dramatic illustration, the paper out- 
lined folkways among members of exotic religious sects, 


One of the meetings of the AFS was given over to a symposium on folklore 
publications. It is also significant that Professor Archer Taylor, President 
of the Modern Language Association, wiich also held its national convention in 
Detroit December 27-29, addressed one of the general meetings of that organize- 
tion on the subject, "The Place of Folklore." 
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Lawrence Edwarcs, Speedwell pxetches, Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1952 


The first edition of Speedwell Sketches was reviewed ‘for an earlier issue | 
of the Bulletin. This first printing was done by Tie Hamlet Press, Avon, 
Illinois, 1950. The issv2 met with immediate favor, aking this second edition 
necessarye 


The second edition is essentially the same as the first except for minor 
editorizi ~eriations and the "Barleycorn" article at the od. Bob Birdwell, 
University of Tennessee anc University of Iowa student, is the illustrator. 


These selections report a pattern of "culture--or culture without a 
pattern eee a way of life «es a sample of human living not displayed anywhere 
else in the world." Speedwell, the cuildhood nome of the author is in the 

_ state of Kentucky near Cumberland Gap md Niddlesboro. The materials deal with 
a variety of s-»njects of a legendary and folk nature, Each related experience 
vicariously caries the reader back to some reminiscence which he has a 
corresponding feeling of verbal anxiety. 

--E. G. Rogers 

Tennessee Wesleyan Oollege 


International Folk Music Council, Manual for Folk Music Collectors, London (12 
Clorane Gardens, N. We 3) 


t 


This Manual for'Folk BSAC Collectors has been prepared specifically for 
the purpose of encouraging tax.>.W1 objective effectiveaess in collecting, record- 
ing, and transcribing folk rustic: Space only allows a »rief summary of the 


most pertinent suggestions. | 


Collectors who do not mow will live to learn that informants are just men 
and women and that the greatest v' rtue in collecting is therefore patience, 
The collector should listen and note. Gencrédily women are better sources than 
men, but there is no rule for ‘inding singers of first importance, 


Mech.nical recording should be done where possible. It may help to make 
a written copy of words, if peritissible before recording. Note the variants. 
Variants will sometimes confuse the melody so that it becomes necessary to dis- 
cover the predominant melody with an adaptation of the variants¢ Since it is 
always imoossible mechanically to reproduce the living song which is\ bound up 
in the personality of the singer, the collcctor may wish to take notes upon 
these points of indirect interpretation. Notation of rhythm may often present 
greater difficulty than the intervals. Care must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween change of time value and a pause. On-the-spot recordings, as of refugees © 
and prisoners-of-war, should made when possible. Often it is profitable 
to indicate the pitch when ind recording is'made. In transcribing, the speed 
may be reduced and the transcribing done from written copy as well as from the 
recording. 


Certain gemeral directions may be noted: Take information regarding (1) name 
of song, (2) date and place where noted, (3) who sang it, (4) how generally 
known and sung, (5) any -» eames attached to singer or place, (6) other . 
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words known to same air, and vice versa. Get pertinent information regarding 
the singer such as name, address, place of birtn, age, parents, education, oc= 
cupation, musical training and connections, other interests and occupations. If 
an instrument is used, get details as to kind, accuracy, intonations, compass, 
provenience (whether home-made, imported, etc.), its local name, by whom and on 
what occasions it is used. Note the method of tuning and playing. The position 
of the microphone with respect to the source of performance is quite important. 


Music is often accompanic.: by, or is an accompaniment to, dancing. Noting 
of the dance may even take precelence at times. Are the dances associated with 
particular types of music? How well-known and how generally practiced are the 
dances? The particular style of the performance should get primary attention. 
The dance may have variants or individual idiosyncrasies in performance, In 
addition to notations as taken upon folk music only, certain other information 
on the dance may include how well it is know, generally practiced, how and 
from whom learned, whether regionally performed, whether seasonal, connected 
with any ceremony, performed by men and women or one sex only, whether costumes 
are worn, instruments used, regalia, and other notations on interesting details. 
Tact must de used in getting background details*on many of the dances. Informa- 
tion shoulda be noted inasmuch as possible in the informant's own language. 


The Manual contains information with regard to the kind and quality of 
performance of various machines for specific recording objectives. This alone 
should prove invaluable. 

--E. G. Rogers . 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Levette J. Davidson, A Guide to American Folklore, Denver: The University of 
Denver Press, 1951. $2.00. 


Teachers and students of folklore will welcome Mr. Davidson's guide to 
American folklore as a greatly needed tool. Collections of American folklore, 
scholarly studies, and some useful bibliographies have been pudlished, but no 
authoritative, comprehensive guide to American folklore has been available. 
The Guide is designed according to the author to meet this need. [Every phase 
of folklore is covered, from what it is, to how and what to collect. Defini- 
tions of each type of folklore sare given, together with a list of important 
books covering each subject, 1:.d 3 number of suggestions for study and for 
collecting. The appendixes pnroviie a survey of folklcre scholarship in America, 
a list of American folklore cp:cicalists with their acdresses, and a discussion 
of archives, museums, and libraries containing special folklore collections, 


The Guide, while not comprehensive, is an autioritative contribution to 
the advancement of the study of American folklore. Mr. Davidson has edited 
Literature of the Rocky Mountain West (with Prudence Bostwick) and Rocky 
Mountain Tales (with Forrester Blake) » both books evidence of his knowledge 


of Americen folklore. The Guide omits the folklore of native Indian tribes, of 


the Spenish-speaking peoples of Central and South America, of the French- 
speaking teople of Canada, and numerous other "foreign-language" groups. The 
book concentrates upon the folklore of the Mmpylish-speaking people of the 


‘United States, and therein lies its usefulness, 


--John E,. Brewton 
George Peabody College for leachers 
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Alfred Leland Crabb, Home to Tennessee, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril1,1952. ‘3.00 


This novel, the eighth in'a series dealing with life in Temessee during 
the 19th century, deals with a late pnase of the Civil War. It tells how Hood's 
confederase forces turned north in a desperate effort to retake the territory 
around Nashville that nad been lost to the Union early in the War. | 


The folklore element is injected into the story largely through the speech 
of rural characters, the tall-talk and graphic imagery as well as the under- 
statement of the men in the ranks, and the songs sung to the strumming of the 
guitar. The religious motifs in the reactions of men under stress will also 

be of interest to perceptive readers. 


The heroic failure of the campaign, and tne ironic circumstances of de-= 
feat give a special quality or drama to the narrative. Home to Temessee is one 
of the best of Dr. Crabb's novels. | 
--Susan B, Rilsy 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
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